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to look for (sublata: tollere, not sufferre). Difficult 
periodic sentences have been carefully analyzed, not 
in mechanical schemes, but by making the student 
question the development of the thought (p. 265, 
32). Hints on translation are couched in general 
maxims, as the note on the padding 'there' (p. 310, 
17), the advisability of changing the voice, the way 
to decide whether cum is a conjunction or a prepo- 
sition. 

Much attention is paid to making the content a 
reality, by giving the modern names of Gallic places, 
by giving the meaning of Gallic names, whose 
strange and unintelligible sound too often excites 
the laughter of the young student, and by parallels 
from modern authors. 

On the other hand, two serious faults must be 
pointed out. In the first place too many phrases and 
clauses have been translated. This is bad, because 
it relieves the student of the necessity of self-activ- 
ity. We hold that difficult passages may be trans- 
lated for the pupil, but that this must be done in 
such a way that the translation reveals the Roman 
idiom, i. e. by literal rendering. It should then be 
pointed out to the student that it is his duty to put 
this, metaphrase into good English. When he has 
been taught the way to do this, from the very be- 
ginning of his studies, we know from experience that 
he soon acquires the ability not only to do this work, 
but also to make the metaphrase for himself. 

The second fault is quantitative. The notes are 
not rarely burdened with material, interesting, no 
doubt, but not germane, and beyond the comprehen- 
sion of the youthful reader. Here belong for ex- 
ample, conatus, -us, as singular of conata, the men- 
tion of chiasmus, for, if this device is to be studied, 
why not the much more frequent hendiadys? Here 
also belong notes on the version of the Helvetian 
raid as given by Livy, the account of Labienus as 
the conqueror of the Tigurini, the exact chronology 
of the first expedition to Britain, all matters which 
have no essential relation to the understanding of 
the text. 

In accordance with the general plan of the series, 
the notes are followed by a list of word groups, one 
of the most helpful devices in securing the acquisi- 
tion of a vocabulary. There is little to be said 
about this feature of the book, except words of 
praise, though our scientific conscience prompts us 
to take issue with the editor on the root MOE-, 
MU-, 'wall' (44) as separated from root MU-, 
'share' (46), and though it might have been better 
to explain actuarius as 'suited for driving' rather 
than as 'driven'. 

The vocabulary, which pays due attention to Mr. 
Lodge's Word List, commendably lays the proper 
stress on etymology, and on a clear development of 
the meanings. Its practicability might have been 
enhanced by citing the place where a meaning is first 



found. Our experience tends to show that students 
flounder a great deal and lose much valuable time of 
their preparation by trying to fish out the correct 
definition from a number of English renderings. 

The appearance of the book — aside from its green 
and red cover — deserves unstinted praise. The print 
throughout is clear, even where small, and, as far 
as we have tested it, it is absolutely free from mis- 
prints. The many illustrations have been chosen 
with good judgment, they really illustrate, and do 
not merely adorn, and, what is still more important, 
they have been placed where they belong. Numerous 
clear maps, printed in colors, render material service 
in elucidating questions of topography. 

To sum up: the distinctive features of Mr. 
Hodges's work are highly to be approved. The 
shortcomings are of a minor nature. The book is 
destined to take high rank among American contri- 
butions to the cause of classical teaching. 

Ernst Riess. 



Social Life at Rome in the Age of Cicero. By W. 
Warde Fowler. New York: The Macmillan 
Company (1909). 362 pages. $2.25 net. 

What Professor Dill in his excellent volumes did 
for two different periods of the Roman Empire, the 
well known author of the Roman Festivals of the 
Republic has now done for the Age of Cicero in 
these essays which deal with the most striking 
phases of the social life of the time. And surely no 
period has a more abundant store of valuable con- 
temporary record than this, even if one leaves out 
of account all else but the Ciceronian correspondence, 
which reveals so wonderfully in many cases the very 
hidden springs of social action. These letters to- 
gether with Marquardt's Privatleben are the chief 
sources utilized by Mr. Fowler, who at the same time 
acknowledges that the first sense of the reality of 
life and character in the age of Cicero came to him 
in younger days through Boissier's Ciceron et ses 
amis. 

The titles of the chapters of themselves give a fair 
idea of the scope of the book: I Topographical; II 
The Lower Population; III The Men of Business and 
their Methods; IV The Governing Aristocracy; V 
Marriage and the Roman Lady; VI The Education 
of the Upper Classes; VII The Slave Population; 
VIII The House of the Rich Man in Town and 
Country; IX The Daily Life of the Well-to-do; 
X Holidays and Public Amusements; XI Religion. 
Then follow a brief Epilogue, a good index, and a 
map of Rome for the period in questior.. These 
chapters are on the whole admirable, packed full of 
information presented always in a most interesting 
and readable style. 

There are, however, some evident weaknesses in 
the book which the faithful reviewer is bound to 
notice. Perhaps the least convincing chapter is the 
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first, in which the author essays to guide his reader 
up the Tiber to the site of Rome, to show him the 
panorama of river, city, Campagna and mountain 
from the point of view of the Janiculum, and finally 
to conduct him on a brief tour through the most 
interesting parts of the town, including the Forum 
Boarium, the Circus, the Porta Capena, the Sacra 
Via, the Forum and the Capitol. But in all this the 
author does not produce the impression of a man 
who knows his Rome thoroughly and has seen it 
recently, but rather of a student who is writing with 
one eye on the map. Clear errors in fact too are 
not wanting, as, for example, when we are told (p. 
4) that "The modern visitor would cross by the 
Pontc Rotto . . . just below the Tiber Island". 
This was true once, of course, but for many years 
now the Ponte Rotto, standing with its one broken 
arch in midstream, has been reached only by the aid 
of a boat or a bathing suit. Standing in the Forum 
Boarium near the site of the Ara Maxima Herculis 
and the northwest end of the Circus Maximus the 
author remarks that "Nothing is visible here now, 
except the pretty little round temple of a later date, 
which is believed to have been that of Portunus, the 
god of the landing-place from the river". But he 
has totally neglected to mention the oblong temple 
assigned by Huelsen to Mater Matuta and now 
known as S. Maria Egiziaca, a neglect all the more 
unfortunate because this temple was actually stand- 
ing there in the days of Cicero, whereas the other, 
at least in its present form, is of later date. The 
reader who is either familiar with the topography of 
the Forum or sure-footed in the slippery paths of 
grammatical gender is startled to read of the fornix 
Fabiana (p. 17) which he at once corrects by run- 
ning his pencil through the final a and writing us on 
the margin after the fashion of the proof reader, at 
the same time muttering an imprecation against the 
careless tribe of printers. But when the same error 
meets his eye on the next page he begins to suspect 
that someone else than the printer has blundered. 
Again on page 22, the author is inconsiderate in 
saying that "All Roman public buildings of the 
Republican period" face the southeast. In some 
passages, too, he is quite confused in his topograph- 
ical statements; for example, on p. 20 the ascent 
from the Forum to the Capitol is thus described : 
"The way now turns again to the right, and reaches 
the depression between the two summits of the 
Capitoline hill. Leaving the arx on the left, we 
reach by a long flight of steps the greatest of all 
Roman temples", etc. In this Mr. Fowler seems to 
be following the old view, now no longer held, which 
placed the temple of Juppiter Capitolinus on the 
northern elevation of the hill. On page 19 he calmly 
sails into the dangerous waters of the Rostra and 
speaks of the imperial Rostra as if it were the Rostra 
of the age of Cicero. It may be that in the very last 



days of Cicero the orator's platform was located on 
this site after its removal by Julius Caesar, but for 
the period of which we think as the age of Cicero it 
was of course between the Comitium and the Forum. 
Yet in spite of such blemishes as these, the topo- 
graphical introduction may be really useful to the 
student who has never seen Rome, helping him to 
visualize the external conditions which surrounded 
the people of the late Republic. 

In the other chapters Mr. Fowler is on more 
familiar ground and, especially in his treatment of 
the social life of the higher classes, to whom most of 
his space is devoted, has conferred a real benefit 
upon students of antiquity in bringing together the 
contemporary literary evidence for each topic dis- 
cussed. The limits of space will hardly permit me 
to enter into any detailed account of the content of 
these excellent essays, which are always interesting 
and illuminating. I may be allowed, however, to 
record a few rather disconnected notes selected from 
many made upon the margin in a cursory reading. 
It is difficult to understand why a scholar should any 
longer refer to the Lucilius of Baehrens, as our 
author does on pages 18, 133, 246, and 273, when the 
edition of Marx (1904-05) is so far superior; or why 
Festus should be cited in the old edition of M.iiller 
(p. 177) rather than in the standard text of De 
Ponor; or why Lanciani's Ruins and Excavations 
of Ancient Rome should be given as one of three 
authorities on the shape and divisions of the Roman 
house. Occasionally there is a looseness of refer- 
ence which seems unnecessary even in a popular 
book like this ; for example on pages 53, 242, 243 
and 276 we are referred to "Mau's Pompeii" without 
being told whether we are to consult the revised 
edition in English by Professor Kelsey or the more 
recent somewhat enlarged German edition. On page 
51 we read : "In fact, fish-eating only came in 
towards the end of the Republican period, and then 
only as a luxury for those who could afford to keep 
fish-ponds on their estates". Surely this sweeping 
statement was not well considered, for, to say nothing 
of the evidence of Plautus, it is sufficiently contra- 
dicted by the one fact that the Forum Piscarium was 
burned down in 210 B. C, as Livy records (26.27). 
On page 53 we are inaccurately told, with reference 
to the trade of the fullers, that "the details of the 
process are known to us from paintings at Pompeii, 
where they adorn the walls of fulleries which have 
been excavated". Here the author might have indi- 
cated that the most important of these paintings are 
in the Museum at Naples. Other passages to which 
objection may with good grounds be taken are the 
following: on page 62 the sum of two hundred mil- 
lion sesterces is equivalent to one hundred and sixty 
thousand pounds but on page 64 eighty thousand 
pounds is the same as centies sestertium; page 315, 
"These (fabulae Atellanae) were of indigenous 
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Latin origin, and probably took their name from the 
ruined town of Atella, which might provide a perma- 
nent scenery as the background of the plays without 
offending the jealousy of any of the other Latin 
cities"; page 261, "(villa rustica) like that recently 
excavated at Boscoreale near Pompeii". Such mat- 
ters as these may seem to some readers of small 
account, but they show a lack on the side of accu- 
racy and indicate rapid writing and incompleteness 
of research. An American Latinist once said to me 
that "Scholarship consists largely in an infinite ca- 
pacity for looking things up" and I believe that he 
was not far wrong. 

There is no need to dwell on the use of discarded 
spellings like coenaculis (p. 29, n. 1), foenus (p. 81) 
and coelo (p. 102), nor to record such errors as 
Asconius in Corneliamim (p. 126), but it does seem 
necessary to emphasize the fact that Mr. Fowler has 
made an insufficient use of archaeological and epi- 
graphical materials which are so abundant and so 
illuminating in the discussion of such a subject as 
ancient social life. Speaking of the children, he 
says (p. 181) "They had plenty of games, which 
were so familiar that the poets often allude to them", 
but not a word of all the tangible and material testi- 
mony offered by the article in Baumeister's Denk- 
maler, to mention only one standard source. Again, 
in dealing with the lower population, he remarks 
(p. 43) that they "did not interest their educated 
fellow citizens, and for this reason we hear hardly 
anything of them in the literature of the time". 
True, but the inscriptions, though not so numerous 
in the age of Cicero as during the imperial period, 
yet are very useful in filling up such gaps as this in 
the literary record. Occasionally, it must be said, 
our author makes use of an inscription, the most 
notable case being his lengthy interpretation of the 
so-called Laudatio Turiae (pp. 159-167) in the chap- 
ter on Marriage. Following his own article in The 
Classical Review (1905, p. 201) he still believes that 
this long inscription refers to Q. Lucretius Vespillo 
and his wife Turia and tries to explain away the 
objections to his view. As much as ten years ago, 
soon after the discovery of the new fragments, I 
ventured in print to doubt this identification, follow- 
ing the view of Vaglieri and Gatti, which was later 
approved by Hirschfeld (Wiener Studien, 1902, p. 
235) and I still think, even after Mr. Fowler's argu- 
ments, that not Turia but some other noble Roman 
lady was the subject of the eulogy. 

We have long been accustomed to the occasional 
mildly contemptuous reference in English books to 
what is called "American English" and, to be fair, 
we must acknowledge that American scholars have 
often left themselves open to criticism in this regard. 
For an American, on the other hand, to venture to 
point out defects in the writing of an English scholar 
and especially of one so well known for his culture 
and attainments as our present author, may look like/ 



presumption, but these defects, nothing more than 
the signs of haste, no doubt, are so graring and so 
numerous that they should not be passed unnoticed. 
The constant use of the word corn in the sense of 
grain (frumentitm) is, of course, quite good English, 
but it sounds decidedly peculiar to us on this side of 
the Atlantic, as "The corn which was at this time the 
staple food of the Romans of the City was wheat" 
(P- 33)- This is, however, quite defensible, but as 
much can hardly be said for such passages as the 
following: "We hear neimer of beer nor spirits in 
Roman literature" (p. 39) ; "The donkey was from 
quite early times associated with the business, as we 
know from the fact that at the festival of Vesta, the 
patron deity of bakers, they were decorated with 
wreaths and cakes" (p. 49) ; "Plenty of men who are 
only there because they have held the quaestorship" 
(p- 97) ; "Space can only be found to point out" 
(p. 106) ; "Only escaped with difficulty" (p. 209) ; "I 
will only wait till May 6" (p. 257) ; "The two first 
books of the de Officiis" (p. 115) ; "These two first 
hours of daylight" (p. 270) ; "All night long the 
wagons were rolling into the city, which were not 
allowed in the day-time" (p. 245) ; "The clear sight 
and strong nerve of Caesar, as compared with so 
many of his contemporaries, was doubtless largely 
due" (p. 246) ; "The guests would arrive with their 
slaves, who took off their walking shoes, if they had 
come on foot, and put on their sandals" (p. 280). In 
spite of these slight blemishes, however, Mr. Fowler 
has done good service to Classical Philology in re- 
constructing the social life of an important period 
of antiquity, and, after all, such reconstruction is the 
principal aim of all classical research. 
Johns Hopkins University. Harry LANGFORD VVlLSON. 



Two important books have just become available, 
through translations, to those who do not read Ger- 
man readily. Weise's Charakteristik der lateinischen 
Sprache has been translated, with additional notes 
and references meant for English readers, bv H. A. 
Strong and A. N. Campbell (Kegan Paul, Trench, 
Trubner. Six shillings net). 

The other book is a translation, under the title 
Our Debt to Antiquity, by H. A. Strong and H. 
Stewart, of a work by Th. Zielinski, Professor in the 
University of St. Petersburg (George Routledge and 
Sons. 2s., 6d). Professor Zielinski is well known 
for his Cicero im Wandel der Jahrhunderte. (second 
edition, greatly enlarged, 1908). Our Debt to Anti- 
quity is a development of lectures given by him in 
1903 to the highest classes in the secondary schools 
of St. Petersburg. The book is an earnest cham- 
pioning of the Classics as the groundwork of educa- 
tion. What I have read of it leads me to endorse 
these words from the Preface to the Translation : 
"The whole question indeed is surveyed from a fresh 
standpoint; the lectures form a stimulating and sug- 
gestive treatment of a familiar subject on new lines" 

C. K. 



On page 113, column 1, next to last line, read "as 
having read an amount", etc. : on the same page, 
column 2 ,sixth line from bottom, read "any desire". 



